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served indeed as a veil for a multitude of faults committed by his
friends and familiars. For although it was not in his nature to
check or chastise wrongdoers, yet he himself always treated those
that had to do with him in such a manner that they submitted to en-
dure with patience the acts of covetousness and oppression done by
others.
Among these friends of his there was one Demetrius, who had
the greatest influence with him of all; he was a freed slave, a youth
of good understanding, but somewhat too insolent in his good fortune,
of whom there goes this story. Cato, the philosopher, being as yet
a very young man, but of great repute and a noble mind, took a
journey of pleasure to Antioch, at a time when Pompey was not
there, having a great desire to see the city. He, as his custom was,
walked on foot, and his friends accompanied him on horseback; and
seeing before the gates of the city a multitude dressed in white, the
young men on one side of the road and the boys on the other, he was
somewhat offended at it, imagining that it was officiously done in
honor of him, which was more than he had any wish for. How-
ever, he desired his companions to alight and Avalk with him; but
when they drew near, the master of the ceremonies in this procession
came out with a garland and a rod in his hand and met them, in-
quiring where they had left Demetrius, and when he would come?
Upon which Cato's companions burst out into laughter, but Cato said
only, "Alas, poor city!" and passed by without any other answer.
However, Pompey rendered Demetrius less odious to others by en-
during his presumption and impertinence to himself. For it is
reported how that Pompey, when he had invited his friends to an
entertainment, would be very ceremonious in waiting till they all
came and were placed, while Demetrius would be already stretched
upon the couch as if he cared for no one, with his dress over his
ears, hanging down from his head. Before his return into Italy,
he had purchased the pleasantest country-seat about Rome, with the
finest walks and places for exercise, and there were sumptuous gar-
dens, called by the name of Demetrius, while Pompey his master, up
to his third triumph, was contented with an ordinary and simple
habitation* Afterwards, it is true, when he had erected his famous
and stately theater for the people of Rome, he built as a sort of
appendix to it a house for himself, much more splendid than his
former, and yet no object even this to excite men's envy, since he who
came to be master of it after Pompey could not but express wonder
and inquire where Pompey the Great used to sup. Such is the story
told us.
The king" of the Arabs near Petra, who had hitherto despised the
power of the Romans, now began to be in great alarm at it, and
sent letters to him promising to be at his commands, and to do what-